Scottish  War  Sermons 

1914-1919 

REV.  PETER  C.  MATHESON,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

In  the  last  five  months  of  the  war,  Principal  Alexander  Whyte  delivered 
a sermon,  “Not  Against  Flesh  and  Blood”,  in  which  the  following  statement 
occurred:  “Now ...  it  follows  that  as  a nation  we  are  to  put  on  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  harnessed  with  which  we  shall  alone  be  able  to  stand  in  this 
our  evil  day,  and  having  done  all  to  stand.  All  the  spiritual  wickedness  of 
the  text  having  clothed  itself  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  unhappy  soldiers 
of  our  enemies,  they  must  be  met  and  overcome  with  those  military  munitions 
they  can  understand,  and  before  which  they  are  doomed  to  go  down.  But, 
all  the  more,  our  fighting  men  must  not  content  themselves  with  mere 
material  munitions,  however  abundant  and  however  efficient.  But  they  must 
put  on  the  whole  spiritual  armour  of  God,  in  which  divine  armour  alone 
they  can  hope  to  fight  successfully  and  conclusively  the  spiritual  campaign 
that  has  been  set  them  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  . . .”1 

Here,  in  the  briefest  of  compass,  we  are  introduced  to  a world  virtually 
as  alien  to  us  today  as  the  Middle  Ages,  although  chronologically  it  must  be 
reckoned  as  contemporary  history.  Here  is  another  world,  bristling  with 
presuppositions  and  securities  utterly  remote  from  our  experience.  It  is  not 
what  is  said,  but  what  is  taken  for  granted,  that  takes  the  breath  away. 

These  sermons  reflect  the  age  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Fleet,  of  a world 
which  was  conceived  to  revolve  around  Britain,  and  of  a Britain  with  a mission 
to  a third  of  the  world.  Hence  Whyte  can  with  enviable  lack  of  inhibition 
identify  the  British  cause  with  the  divine  one,  the  German  with  that  of  the 
demonic  powers,  can  speak  of  the  Christian  nation  clothed  in  the  armour  of 
God,  can  characterise  the  whole  war  as  a spiritual  crusade.  And  yet,  later 
on  in  the  postscript,  he  gives  vent  to  his  genuine  indignation  when  Professor 
Deissman  of  Berlin  does  exactly  the  same,  this  time,  of  course,  reversing  the 
roles. 

It  is,  in  other  words,  a curiously  and  nostalgically  intact  world.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand  the  fascination  of  these  sermons  lies  in  their  coincidence 
with  the  collapse  of  the  secure  Edwardian  age.  “All  is  changed”,  as  Walter 

1 A.  Whyte:  Not  Against  Flesh  and  Blood,  Edinburgh,  1916,  pp.  11-12. 
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Mursell,  a Paisley  minister,  put  it.  “The  old  world  of  comfort,  ease,  and 
pleasantness  for  so  many  broke  into  fragments  in  August,  1914,  like  a puff-ball 
bursting  against  a thorn.”1  In  another  sermon  he  speaks  of  how  one  order  of 
society  is  “passing  away  with  its  autocracies  and  tyrannies,  its  system  of 
privilege  and  despotism,  and  another  order  is  coming  into  view  for  recon- 
struction on  the  democratic  basis  of  opportunity,  brotherhood,  and  goodwill. 
To  face  things  like  these  and  to  face  them  calmly,  is  a duty  imposed  upon  us 
all:  and  it  implies  a good  deal  of  courage.”2  The  view  that  it  is  a time  of 
“total  dislocation”3  is  echoed  in  countless  sermons.  With  the  war  the 
“European  ethos”  has  collapsed,  and  minds  will  have  to  be  opened  to  new 
ideas.  As  John  Hutton  said,  “It  may  very  well  be  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  not  confined  to  our  nation  or  to  the  nations  of  our  Western 
civilisation”.4  Changes,  then,  are  in  the  air,  and  a new  world  is  in  the  making. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  very  much  of  an  introductory  nature,  we  will 
be  looking  only  at  printed  sermons,  and  only  at  a selection  of  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  review  will  be  representative,  if  not  exhaustive.  It  is  unlikely 
that  much  has  been  lost  by  not  drawing  on  ms.  sermons,  since  the  few  which 
have  been  consulted  tend  to  follow  the  same  lines  as  those  in  printed  form. 
No  Roman  Catholic  sermons  have  been  included.  The  term  “war  sermon” 
itself  is  understood  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  sermons  making  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  the  war.  The  larger  issue  of  how  preaching  as  a whole 
was  or  was  not  affected  by  the  war  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  paper  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  role  of  the 
Church  during  the  First  World  War,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
preaching  minister.  Before  any  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about  this, 
however,  much  supplementary  and  comparative  study  will  have  to  be  done, 
e.g.  on  the  role  of  the  chaplains,  of  the  various  Church  committees,  on  the 
social  composition  of  the  various  congregations,  on  differences  from  and 
similarities  to  English  war  sermons,  or  w'ith  Scottish  Second  World  War 
sermons,  or  indeed  with  the  general  tone  of  Press  and  propaganda  during  the 
Great  War.  Here  wre  will  restrict  ourselves  to  investigating  the  social  and 
political  views  of  the  preachers  as  reflected  in  the  sermons,  their  concept 
of  the  Church  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  their  theology. 

A preacher  in  wartime  is,  of  course,  under  peculiar  pressures  and 
difficulties.  While  himself  reeling  under  the  shock  of  war  he  is  expected  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  for  others,  weekly  or  twice-weekly  and  in  public. 

1 W.  Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  Paisley,  1919,  p.  180. 

2 Ibid.,  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  Paisley,  1915,  p.  8S. 

2 J.  Hutton:  Our  Only  Safeguard,  London,  1918,  p.  110. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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His  church  is  thronged  with  combatants  or  prospective  combatants  or 
relatives  of  men  at  the  Front,  and  he  is  a non-combatant.  Has  he  too  not  the 
responsibility  to  play  his  part,  to  “rise  to  the  occasion”,  to  provide — as  one 
collection  of  war  sermons  is  sub-titled — “Some  bits  of  Spiritual  ‘Munition- 
work’  in  Heaven’s  ‘Great  Cause’  and  our  own”?1 

All  things  considered,  the  sermons  we  will  be  looking  at  are  remarkably 
differentiated  in  their  outlook,  remarkably  free  from  bloated  jingoism  and 
war  heroics.  They  compare  favourably  with  their  German  counterparts  in 
this  regard.2  Indeed  it  is  noticeable  that  the  same  man  is  more  restrained 
in  his  sermons  than  in  his  public  speeches  in  the  course  of  recruiting 
campaigns.3  Clearly  there  is  a consciousness  that  the  context  of  worship 
demands  a different  type  of  approach.  At  least  nominally,  too,  the  sermon 
was  supposed  to  be  the  exegesis  of  a Biblical  text,  and  this  would  have  imposed 
a further — though  not  often  very  effective — controlling  factor. 

There  was  unanimity  that  sermons  must  deal  with  the  war,  that  a faith 
with  nothing  to  say  about  the  all-pervading  and  all-engrossing  fact  of  war  was 
worthless  indeed.  Personally  most  ministers  were  deeply  involved,  by 
bereavements  in  their  congregations  or  indeed  in  their  own  families.  The 
astonishing  figure  of  90  per  cent  of  all  “sons  of  the  Manse”  volunteered  for 
Active  Service,4  and  although  this  was  a matter  of  some  controversy5  several 
ministers  resigned  their  charges  and  volunteered  for  war  service. 

The  question  of  the  causes  of  the  war  was,  therefore,  an  acute  one. 
There  was  no  hesitation  here  in  assigning  the  sole  guilt  for  the  war  to 
Germany  and  in  particular  to  the  Kaiser  and  to  the  “German  military  caste, 
which  idealises  war  as  the  worthiest  exercise  of  a great  people,  and  as  the 
school  of  the  virtues”.6  By  a grotesque  foreshortening  of  the  situation 
Britain’s  entry  to  the  war  was  explained  almost  solely  by  the  invasion  of 
Belgium.  As  Nichol  Service  of  Greenock  put  it,  “it  was  for  the  sanctity  of 
the  pledged  word  and  for  the  protection  of  freedom  against  brute  force” 
that  Britain  had  acted.7  George  Walker  of  Castle  Douglas  talked  of  Germany 
“being  guilty  of  an  unparalleled  crime  such  as  never  shocked  mankind 

1 G.  Walker:  For  the  Great  Cause,  Aberdeen,  1915. 

2 W.  Pressel:  Die  Kriegspredigt  1914-18  in  der  ev.  Kirche  Deutschlands,  Gottingen, 

1967.  6 ’ 

3 Cf.  George  Adam  Smith’s:  War  and  Peace,  London,  1915,  with  the  addresses 

he  gave  on  his  tour  of  the  U.S.A.  Our  Common  Conscience,  London,  1918, 
or  Norman  Maclean’s  sermons  in  God  and  the  Soldier,  London,  1917,  with 
his  public  addresses  or  essays  in  The  Great  Discovery,  Glasgow,  1915. 

4 D.  Cameron:  Muster  Roll  of  the  Manse  1914-19,  Glasgow,  1919. 

5 M.  Murray:  The  Christian's  War  Book,  London,  1914,  p.  101. 

6 W.  P.  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  London,  1914,  pp.  67-68. 

7 W.  J.  Service:  War  and  the  Peace  of  God,  Glasgow,  1915,  p.  144. 
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before”.!  For  Mursell  “Belgium  is  Christ  for  us  today  . . . Christ  hungry, 
thirsty,  a stranger,  naked,  sick,  wounded,  in  prison,  Christ  as  a refugee  . . .”.2 
The  indignation  against  those  “who  marched  over  broken  treaties  to  the 
ruin  of  the  world”1 2 3 4 5  was  deep  and  genuine,4  and  throughout  the  war  sermons 
urged  the  faint-hearted  to  “Remember,  and  keep  remembering,  Belgium”.5 

Thus  the  war  was  a war  of  chivalry,  “the  most  righteous  of  causes”, 
fought  for  “the  things  of  Jesus”.  It  was  “not  of  our  seeking”,  but  to  have 
stood  aside  would  have  been  to  incur  the  terrible  guilt  of  complicity  with 
what  Germany  had  done.  “We  are  fighting  for  civilisation  and  humanity 
against  the  most  monstrous  military  tyranny  and  arrogant  autocracy  the 
world  has  ever  known  . . ,”.6  Only  by  going  to  war  had  the  national  honour 
been  preserved,  the  “national  soul”  been  kept  alive.7 

To  attribute  the  war,  however,  in  this  moralising  fashion  to  the  personal 
defects  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  “international  Highwaymen”  contributed 
little  to  a more  sober  understanding  of  the  origins  of  the  war.8  Occasionally, 
a broader  perspective  was  offered.  W.  P.  Paterson,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Edinburgh  University,  pointed  to  the  sense  of  grievance  in  Germany  that 
despite  her  economic  expansion  she  had  been  outrun  in  the  race  for  colonies. 
“The  war,  in  short,  was  what  was  to  be  expected  of  human  nature  under  the 
aforementioned  conditions,  at  least  if  to  need,  cupidity,  and  opportunities 
we  add  the  dangerous  ingredients  of  national  vanity  and  a morbid  suspicious- 
ness and  anxiety  for  the  future  . . . .”9 

However,  the  overwhelming  conviction  that  this  was  a righteous  war10 
meant  that  the  necessity  for  going  to  war  was  never  doubted.  Only  very 
occasionally  was  the  question  of  pacifism  as  much  as  broached.  Sclater, 
minister  of  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  W.  P.  Paterson  are  among 
the  exceptions.  They  argue  that  although  non-resistance  may  perhaps 
be  applicable  to  the  individual  “wars  of  chivalry  are  manifestly  Christian  in 
spirit”,  while  “a  nation  which  is  attacked  is  manifestly  in  a different  position 

1 G.  Walker:  For  the  Great  Cause , p.  27. 

2 W.  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  29. 

3 Maclean  and  Sclater:  God  and  the  Soldier,  p.  62. 

4 Cf.  Hutton’s  sermon  on  “An  Old  Testament  Scrap  of  Paper”  in  Our  Only 

Safeguard,  London,  1918,  pp.  115  ff. 

3 Sermon  by  Service  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  op.  cit., 
p.  146. 

6 W.  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  12. 

7 Ibid.,  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  246. 

8 Alex.  Whyte  described  the  Emperor  as  “that  Satan-possessed  man”,  in  M. 

Murray:  The  Christian' s War  Book,  p.  37;  cf.  Service,  p.  119. 

9 w.  P.  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  Edinburgh,  1917,  p.  20. 

10  “There  never  was  a war  more  just.”  George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  p.  16. 
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from  an  individual  who  is  wronged”,  there  being  no  machinery  of  inter- 
national law  to  remedy  matters.1  George  Adam  Smith,  Principal  of  Aberdeen 
University,  dismissed  pacifists  as  fanatics,  and  delivered  himself  of  the 
opinion  that  the  “doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  of  peace-at-any-price 
find  no  sanction  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord”.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  the  war  as  “a  sacrament,  and  a sacrament  in  the  full  sense  of  that 
name  as  we  Scots  have  been  brought  up  to  understand  it”.2 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  war  was  neither  glorified  nor  welcomed. 
It  was,  rather,  denounced  as  an  “appalling  recrudescence  of  barbarism”, 
as  “the  first  organised  and  reasoned  repudiation  of  the  moral  authority  of 
Christ”,  as  “the  red  harvest  of  sin”. 3 Again  and  again  one  is  surprised  in 
these  sermons  by  the  virginal  outrage  at  the  cruelty  and  moral  degradation 
of  war,  at  the  desolation  it  brings  in  its  wake.4  Those  who,  like  W.  P.  Paterson, 
had  a strong  social  conscience  were  particularly  grieved  at  the  diversion  of 
national  resources  from  matters  such  as  the  improvement  of  housing  for  the 
poor.5  Service  warned  of  the  danger  that  we  would  become  hardened  to  the 
horrors  of  the  war,6  and  not  infrequently  crude  anti-German  propaganda 
was  attacked.7 

On  the  other  hand,  the  war  was  not  only,  and  probably  not  primarily, 
seen  in  this  negative  way.  For  some  the  gains,  the  spiritual  fruits  of  the  war, 
completely  overshadowed  everything  else. 

A very  common  view  was  that  Britain  had  been  sinking  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  into  a “fetid  quagmire”  of  decadent  and  frivolous  materialism. 8 
The  salutary  shock  of  the  war  to  this  alleged  condition  is  sometimes  presented 
in  the  terms  of  Social  Darwinism:  the  effeminate  will  have  to  become  manly, 
and  the  weak,  strong ; the  hurricane  may  break  off  the  weak  branches.9  More 
often  it  is  suggested  that  the  country  has  been  raised  to  a higher  moral 
level,  to  a new  idealism  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Never  in  all  the  long 
story  of  the  Christian  ages — certainly  never  in  our  own  national  life — had 

• W P.  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  pp.  9-10;  J.  P.  Sclater:  The  Eve  of 

Battle,  London,  1917,  p.  25;  for  a very  strange  exegesis  of  MT  XXVI,  52  cf. 

G.  Walker:  For  the  Great  Cause,  pp.  25-26. 

2 George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  pp.  11-13  and  37. 

3 W.  Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  96;  J.  A.  Hutton,  p.  207;  Maclean  and  Sclater, 

p.  61. 

4 Ibid.,  pp.  40  and  58-66;  Sclater:  The  Eve  of  Battle,  pp.  23-25. 

5 Cf.  his  remarkable  sermon  on  the  Edinburgh  slums,  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster 

pp.  95  ft ; also  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  p.  29. 

6 War  and  the  Peace  of  God,  p.  142. 

7 G.  Walker,  p.  80;  W.  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  215. 

8 John  Adams:  The  Great  Sacrifice,  Edinburgh,  1915,  p.  77. 

9 Service,  p.  112. 
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there  burned  a brighter  flame  of  love  in  some  of  its  purest  forms,  not  to 
speak  of  the  courage  of  our  sons,  courage  even  unto  death.1 

Above  all,  no  praise  was  high  enough  for  the  response  of  youth,  who 
many  had  feared  were  becoming  degenerate,  to  the  call  of  duty  and  for  their 
heroism  in  battle.2  But  every  class  had  rallied  round  magnificently — the 
game-shooting  aristocrats,  money-counting  middle  classes,  and  even  what 
Paterson  calls  the  “multitude”,  the  “slouching  spectators  of  the  football- 
spectacle”.  The  womenfolk  too,  who  had  shown  signs  of  becoming 
“unsettled”,  had  been  as  brave  as  the  men.3 

Thus,  in  providential  manner,  the  nation  as  a whole  had  been  braced 
and  purged  and  united  by  a “healthy  coalition  between  religion  and  war”, 
as  John  Adams  put  it.4  Or,  in  Service’s  words,  “The  main  position  of  religion 
— self  sacrifice — stands  out  now  as  the  true  national  and  economic  position.”5 
Petty  and  class  squabbles  are  being  abandoned,  and  men  enjoy  the 
“tranquillity  of  heart  and  soul  reserved  for  all  who  set  their  affection  on 
spiritual  things  . . .”.6  The  value  of  discipline  and  obedience  is  being 
appreciated  once  more.7 

We  come  now  to  the  sensitive  and  difficult  question  of  how  the  sermons 
dealt  with  the  actual  fighting.  There  are,  certainly,  sermons  which  speak 
with  a degree  of  reality  about  the  bravery,  endurance  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  soldier,  especially  of  course  those  of  the  chaplains  at  the  front.8  There  is, 
too,  a general  recognition  that  modern  war  is  one  in  which  courage  is 
anonymous,  and  romance  an  illusion.9  Yet,  on  the  whole,  trench  warfare  is 
spiritualised  out  of  all  recognition  in  these  sermons.  The  soldier  is  urged 
never  to  drop  “our  ideals  of  knightly  conduct  in  warfare”10;  is  pictured  as 
“so  straight,  unselfish,  and  cheery,  full  of  go,  and  longing  to  get  to  the  Front 
as  quickly  as  possible”11;  as  charging  across  no-man’s-land  and  facing  death 
“with  the  great  and  unspeakable  peace  of  God  in  his  heart”.12  The  soldiers  are 

1 Walker,  p.  79. 

2 George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  pp.  18-19;  Service,  p.  73. 

3 W.  P.  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  pp.  41-44. 

4 John  Adams,  p.  36;  Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  250. 

5 Service,  p.  143. 

6 George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  p.  49;  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster, 

p.  41. 

7 Service,  p.  113;  Walker,  p.  81. 

8 Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  104-110;  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  pp.  91-92. 

9 George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  p.  19. 

10  Sclater,  pp.  27  and  70. 

11  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  quoted  in  M.  Murray,  p.  93. 

12  Service,  p.  9. 
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“the  flower  of  the  nation”,  “willing  freemen  from  college,  counting  house  . . . 
and  highland  glen”,  the  inner  spring  of  whose  heroism  is  their  faith.  1 The 
vast  slaughter  of  conscript  armies  hardly  rates  a mention,  and  one  would 
never  guess  from  these  sermons  that  the  duty  and  aim  of  the  soldiers  was  to 
kill.  Any  killing  they  participated  in,  it  would  appear,  was  an  incidental 
by-product  of  their  overwhelming  urge  for  self-immolation. 

On  the  religion  of  the  soldier  Mursell  comments  that  the  battle-field  is 
“full  of  vast  issues.  It  is  big  with  fate.  Men  must  feel  themselves  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  the  supernatural,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  God.”2  Many  speak 
of  the  “innate  religion  of  the  soldier”,  the  “dumb,  unconscious  religion” 
which  gives  him  courage  and  strength  to  go  on,3  and  see  in  his  fatalism 
“a  good  sound  touch  of  Calvinism”.4  The  soldier  is  impatient  with  the 
traditional  creeds,  and  the  “theorising  of  theologians”5;  his  creed  is  one  of 
experience  and  action. 

Adams  is  one  of  many  who  develop  an  explicit  theology  of  martyrdom. 
Out  of  the  laxity  and  irreligion  which  preceded  the  war  a new  era  will 
emerge,  a new  humanity,  dedicated  by  a new  baptism,  not  to  worldly  duties 
but  to  things  immortal.6  Of  this  the  soldiers  on  the  front  are  the  vanguard, 
the  “martyrs  in  a righteous  war”.7  By  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  they 
gain  their  salvation ; their  death,  too,  is  a Calvary  in  which  they  become  one 
with  Christ  in  his  self-sacrifice,  “for  instinctively  we  bring  the  two  sacrifices 
together,  and  know,  as  the  wounded  hand  of  the  one  is  laid  upon  the  pierced 
feet  of  the  other,  that  the  covenant  thus  sealed  in  death  can  never  again  be 
broken”.  “The  divine  and  human  factors  have  coalesced.”8 

Others  were  less  explicit.  Yet  the  unprecedented  slaughter  in  the 
trenches  challenged  all  conventional  thinking  on  immortality.  The  thought 
that,  unchurched  and  not  notably  religious  as  they  might  be,  the  fallen 
would  be  excluded  from  God’s  mercy  was  repellent.  To  meet  the  situation 
one  even  finds  W.  P.  Paterson  and  others  developing  a Protestant  doctrine 
of  purgatory.9 

1 John  Adams,  p.  111. 

2 Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium , p.  55. 

3 Maclean  and  Sclater,  p.  110. 

4 Sclater,  p.  67. 

5 Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  219  and  263. 

6 Hutton,  p.  167;  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  p.  44;  Service,  pp.  33-34; 

Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  pp.  85-86. 

7 Maclean  and  Sclater,  p.  114. 

8 Adams,  p.  4;  Service  develops  a martyr-cult  in  his  concept  of  “contact  with  the 

dead”,  pp.  130-135. 

9 In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  pp.  127-131 ; Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  202-219. 
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The  sermons  illustrate,  however,  that  it  was  not  only  as  regards  its  teaching 
about  life  after  death  that  theology  found  itself  confronted  by  difficult  and 
pertinent  questions.  The  sovereignty  of  God,  the  Atonement,  the  concept  of 
the  Church  all  found  themselves  under  critical  review. 

First  of  all,  the  very  fact  of  the  war  seemed  to  challenge  the  teaching  of  a 
sovereign,  yet  loving  Lord.  Some  preachers  stressed  that  we  had  to  lay 
more  stress  on  the  awfulness  and  holiness  of  God,  abandoning  the  view  of 
Christianity  as  “a  great  geniality”.1  Yet  the  problem  lay  deeper  than  this. 
Many  were  losing  their  faith  as  a result  of  the  war.  How  was  God’s 
relationship  to  it  to  be  conceived? 

In  part,  preachers  were  content  with  the  traditional  answer  that  it  was 
the  abuse  of  man’s  God-given  freedom  which  had  caused  the  war.  Most, 
however,  wished  to  go  further  and  state  that  the  war  was  also  in  some  sense 
an  act  of  God,  a divine  visitation  to  discipline  and  correct  us,  to  recall  us,  as 
Israel  of  old,  to  our  divine  election.2  This  thought  of  election  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  Britain’s  political  role,  “that  mysterious  something  that 
makes  and  keeps  a nation  great . . .”.3  “Our  nation  and  empire  are  still 
required  as  fellow-workers  with  God.”4 

Others  objected  to  the  view  that  the  war,  which  we  had  entered  with  good 
conscience,  was  a special  punishment  for  our  national  sins.5  Rather  we  are 
being  used  as  an  instrument  for  God’s  over-arching  purpose  to  humble  the 
proud  and  the  oppressor,6  to  maintain  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.7 
“In  this  war  the  German  plans  have  come  into  collision  with  the  impediments 
of  Providence”,  as  Paterson  put  it.8 

In  this  theology  of  history  the  war  has  a Providential  place.  God  has 
entered  history  again,9  and  in  fighting  for  righteousness  we  are  fighting  for 
Jehovah’s  cause.  Righteousness,  in  Adams’  words,  is  the  saving  salt  of 
religion  and  of  war.10 

Here  an  eschatological  element  emerges.  Out  of  all  this  horror  and  pain  a 
new  heaven  and  earth  of  peace  and  justice  will  emerge.  “The  world  will 

1 Sclater,  p.  12;  Hutton,  p.  179;  Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  15-40. 

2 Adams,  pp.  33-34. 

3 Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  169. 

4 Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  p.  21. 

5 Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  pp.  23-25. 

6 Service,  pp.  17-19. 

7 Maclean  and  Sclater,  p.  115. 

8 Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  p.  253. 

9 Hutton,  p.  204. 

1°  Adams,  pp.  30-33. 
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arise  and  shake  itself  into  a fairer  and  better  world  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.”1  The  Son  of  Man  is  coming  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his  elect  and 
“even  the  howitzers  along  the  plains  of  Flanders  re-echo  and  enforce  the 
revelation”.2 

Yet  we  cannot  be  complacent  about  our  election.3  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  this  by  prayer,  by  submission  to  God’s  will.  The  nation  will 
become  again  a praying  nation,  covenanted  to  God,  and  in  turn  it  will  be 
“marvellously  helped”.4  The  intercession  of  those  at  home  will  “garrison 
the  hearts  of  men  in  the  day  of  battle  . . .”,  for  this  is  essentially  a “conflict 
of  the  soul”  and  “the  victory  will  rest  with  the  nation  that  can  sustain  to  the 
bitter  end  the  will  to  conquer”.7  The  spirit  of  the  Crusaders  or  the 
Covenanters  is  frequently  invoked,  as  evidence  that  in  the  past  as  now  God 
works  out  his  sovereign  purpose  through  those  who  “took  up  arms  and 
waged  war  for  the  cause  to  which  He  had  called  them”.6 

Another  aspect  of  theology  that  came  under  critical  review  was  that  of 
the  Atonement.  Countless  reports  from  chaplains  comment  on  the  meaning- 
lessness of  the  traditional  doctrine  for  the  men  at  the  Front.7  Many  sought  to 
reinterpret  the  Atonement  in  terms  of  the  vicarious  self-sacrifice  of  the 
soldier.  Sclater  spoke  of  the  principle  that  life  comes  from  life  through 
pain  and  death,  of  the  “power  of  saviourhood”,8  Mursell  of  the  great  light  that 
had  been  “shed  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  saving  heart  during  these  years  of 
war”,9  Service  of  the  blood  of  brave  sons  working  out  the  salvation  of  the 
country.  !0 

Finally,  the  concept  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
these  sermons  is  the  weakness  of  their  ecclesiology.  Christianity  is  regarded 
as  an  individual  affair  or  as  a national  one.  The  Church  itself  takes  on  no 
very  firm  contours,  often,  as  we  have  seen,  being  virtually  identified  with 
the  nation.11  The  Christianised  society  remains  the  ideal. 

Yet  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  reflecting  the  experience  of  war 

' Service,  p.  37;  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  213. 

2 Adams,  p.  116. 

2 Service,  p.  61 ; Hutton,  pp.  96-97. 

4 Service,  pp.  15  fF. 

5 Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  174-175. 

6 George  Adam  Smith:  War  and  Peace,  p.  1 1 . 

7 The  Army  and  Religion,  London,  1919,  pp.  32  ff. 

8 Sclater,  pp.  76-77;  Maclean  and  Sclater,  p.  84. 

9 Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  235. 

10  Service,  p.  145. 

11  Cf.  Sclater  s extraordinary  confusion  of  communal  and  Christian  responsibilities 

pp.  48-49.  ’ 
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and  the  bitter  criticisms  of  the  Church  voiced  by  many  in  the  trenches.! 
This  insisted  that  the  Churches  would  have  to  be  radically  reshaped,  that 
denominational  barriers,  for  example,  would  have  to  go,  and  that  more  social 
concern  would  have  to  be  shown.2  There  is  considerable  understanding 
for  the  rejection  by  many  combatants  of  conventional  churchmanship, 
often  because  they  are  considered  more  honest  than  the  average  member.3 
Occasionally,  too,  the  still  rather  puritanical  attitude  to  the  ordinary  man’s 
pleasures  is  broken  through  by  those  who,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  had  come 
into  personal  contact  with  the  great  unchurched.4 


War  and  Peace 

So  much  for  theology.  Let  us  turn  now  briefly  to  the  attitudes  to  war 
aims  and  the  conclusion  of  peace.  With  few  exceptions  the  sermons  are 
serenely  confident  of  victory,  and  there  was  general  agreement  that  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  pray  for  victory.5  On  the  other  hand  it  was  often  stressed 
that  a true  victory  will  make  demands  on  the  victors  as  well  as  on  the 
vanquished.  If  the  battle  is  won  it  will  be  by  strength  of  soul  not  of  arms, 
and  the  nation  will  have  to  show  itself  worthy  of  victory.  “The  meaning 
of  the  visitation  ...  is  that  it  comes  as  the  dawning  day  of  new  opportunities.”6 

The  peace  must  be  a just  peace,  not  the  earliest  possible  peace,  for  the 
Allies  will  not  and  should  not  “compound  a felony”.  Germany  must  first 
be  brought  to  justice.7  Yet  several  sermons  stress  that  after  Germany  has 
shown  due  penitence  every  effort  must  be  made  to  achieve  a reconciliation 
and  bring  Germany  back  within  the  family  of  nations.  The  “demon  of 
vengeance  must  be  exorcised”  from  our  midst.  “Brethren”,  warned 
Sclater,  “a  great  test  of  this  people  will  come  when  peace  is  declared  . . .”.8 

Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  argued  that  one  should  distinguish  between 
the  ordinary  German  and  the  military  and  intellectual  elite  who  had  whipped 
up  the  war.9  “With  the  German  people  we  have  no  quarrel  whatever  . . .”10 

1 The  Army  and  Religion , pp.  188  ff. 

2 Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  pp.  65-75;  Walker,  p.  100;  Maclean  and  Sclater, 

pp.  255-257;  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  pp.  192-196. 

3 Service,  p.  74. 

4 Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  142-6. 

5 H.  J.  Wotherspoon:  Some  Spiritual  Issues  of  the  War,  London,  1918,  pp.  72-74; 

Adams,  pp.  45-46. 

6 In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal,  p.  28. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  255. 

8 Sclater,  p.  85. 

9 Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  p.  65. 

10  Walker,  p.  20. 
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Christ  died  for  all  men,  and  pities  the  broken-hearted  mothers  of  Germany  as 
of  Britain.1  A more  characteristic  note  was  to  imply  that  many  Germans 
had  forfeited  their  right  to  be  regarded  as  Christians,  that  in  fact  the  Kaiser 
was  worshipping  another  god,  and  that  the  war  was  a struggle  between  the 
ideals  of  Odin,  or  alternatively  Corsica,  and  those  of  Calvary.2 

Many  of  the  preachers,  however,  had  obviously  studied  in  Germany  or 
had  friends  or  contacts  there  and  commented  generously  on  her  contributions 
to  Western  civilisation  and  the  Christian  faith.3  The  hope  was  voiced  that  a 
new  democratic  Germany  would  enter  a league  of  nations.  “The  Spirit 
of  God  the  Father  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  proposal”,  declared 
Mursell.4  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  the  Liberal  language  of  the  day  had  it, 
implied  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

If  this  helped  to  moderate  overheated  emotions  it  must  have  been 
reinforced  by  the  not  infrequent  warning  that  Britain  should  abstain  from 
arrogant  and  pharisaical  judgments.  Its  own  record,  after  all,  as  an  Imperial 
power  was  by  no  means  clean.  The  Boer  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the 
Opium  Wars  with  China  are  instanced.5  Social  injustice,  too,  still  abounds. 
“It  is  more  dangerous  to  be  a child  in  the  slums  of  London  or  Glasgow  than 
to  be  a soldier  in  the  trenches  in  Flanders”,  as  one  sermon  remarked.6 

Certainly  no  conclusions  will  meet  every  case.  Yet  it  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  the  sermons  reflect  on  the  whole  the  thinking  of  moderate  and 
liberal  men,  rather  puritanical  and  politically  distinctly  conservative,  but 
far  from  reactionary.  However  neither  their  theology  nor  their  knowledge 
of  the  real  world  was  quite  adequate  to  the  situation.  Their  main  contribution, 
perhaps,  was  to  bring  some  humanity  into  the  war  and  to  comfort  the  bereaved 
and  the  bewildered.  Their  main  failing  was  a tendency  to  domesticate  the 
war,  to  find  meaning  and  dignity  where  there  was  none,  to  lard  the  bitter 
realities  with  a generous  layer  of  idealism  in  order  to  make  them  bearable 
for  themselves  and  others. 

1 Ibid.,  p.  48. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  78;  Mursell:  The  Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  80;  Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp. 

114  and  165-167;  Sclater,  pp.  33-34. 

3 Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Muster,  pp.  69  and  90-92. 

4 Mursell:  Ports  in  the  Storm,  p.  301 ; cf.  also  Paterson:  In  the  Day  of  the  Ordeal, 

pp.  258-259;  Hutton,  p.  123. 

3 Maclean  and  Sclater,  pp.  66;  The  Morning  Watch,  1914,  p.  113;  Mursell:  The 

Bruising  of  Belgium,  p.  188. 

6 Maclean  and  Sclater,  p.  72. 


